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CHRISTENING-ROBES for PRESENTS, 

2? GUINEAS. 


BABIES* 
HOODS, 
h GUINEA. 



BABIES* 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEATJ-NETTES, 2i GUINEAS. 

Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities, 

All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,’* 
as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
*• Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Clowns, 1 Guinea ; 

Cotton Ilosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ BIDING TBOUSEBS, 

Chamois leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1 \ Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen 8 Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35e. j 
School ditto, 25?. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shiit?, 5s. Cd. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

BIDING HABITS, 5i TO 8 GUINEAS. 

T.insey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2A Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House lies been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET. , 

W. v, 6t of 'T A YA& R. 

LIBRARY \ 

VI CTORIA; B. €: rk 


No. V. — Mahch, 1S58. 

VIRGINIANS ADVERTISER. 



T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 

(T. A. Simpson, from. Messrs. Howell, James, & Co.), 

154, REGENT STREET, AND 8, BEAK STREET. 


WEDDING AND BIRT H-DAY PRESENTS. 

T A. SIMPSON CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

• and Importers of every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Vertu and Utility, beg respectfully to 
inform their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
and Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. 8. & 
Co.'s stock is manufactured expressly lor them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
known reputation of their house. 


For the guidance of those who may be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. S. & Co. submit 
the following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their care will meet 
with their best and prompt attention : — 




£ /. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

French Drawing-room Clocks, from 2 2 

0 to 50 

0 

0 

Work-boxes, in choice woods, 

rom 0 

8 

6 to 10 

0 

0 

French Dining-room Clocks ... 

„ 

1 fi 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks, ditto 

„ 0 10 

6 

„ 15 

0 

0 

Cadies’ Gold Watches 


4 4 

o »» 

50 

0 

0 

Jewel- cases and Caskets 

» 1 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Silver Watches 

,, 

2 10 

u „ 

20 

0 

0 

Envelope cases and Blotters... 

,, 1 

8 

0 

„ 10 

0 

0 

Gold Guard Chains 


2 2 

0 9 9 

18 

0 

0 

Letter- weighers (Simpson's) ... 

„ 0 

8 

6 

„ « 

10 

0 

Gold Albert Chains 


1 15 

o „ 

18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood Inkstands 

.. 0 

8 

6 




Silver-mounted Smelling Bottles 


0 2 

0 „ 

5 10 

.0 

Morocco Carriage Bags 

„ 0 10 

0 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Gold-mounted ditto 


2 10 

II 

12 10 

0 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 







Gold and Fnamel Lockets 


0 10 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

with every requisite for dress- 







Gold Necklet Chains, with 







ing, writing, and working ... 

3 10 

0 

„ 65 

0 

0 

pendants 


2 5 

o „ 

50 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags ... 

„ 3 IS 

0 

>. 45 

0 

0 

Gold and Silver Pencil-cases ... 


0 2 

« „ 

8 10 

6 

Opera-glasses 

„ 0 10 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Full Dress and other Fans ... 


0 1 

l> .. 

10 

0 

0 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 







Ladies’ Dressing-cases, electro- 







sticks 

,, o 

5 

0 

„ 9 

10 

0 

plated 


1 10 

0 » 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto Candelabra... , 

.. 3 

0 

0 

„ 35 

0 

0 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 







Ormolu Card-trays 

„ 0 

7 

0 

,, 4 

10 

0 

fitted 


5 10 

o „ 

LOO 

0 

0 

ormolu Mounted Vases 

,, o 

6 

a 

,, 10 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases ... 

»» 

1 0 

0 » 

50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle Boards 

2 

0 

0 

„ 20 

0 

0 

Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, 

Brooches 

Rings, Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, 

Studs, 

Pins, 

and 

every 

description of Jewellery, at moderate prices. 

Bronzes, 

Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, 

Inkstands, 

Card- 


trays. Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera-glasses, Toilet-bottles 
and Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket-boxes, Ring-stands, Watch-stands, Pen-trays, Glove and Nciting-boxeB, Paper- 
knives, Carriage-bags, Reticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card-cases, Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
cases, Fruit-knives, Hand-screens, &c., &c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
various to enumerate. _ 

T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London ; and at 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Perpetual calendars. 


GILT INKSTANDS. 

ELEGANT 


SCENT CASKETS. 


PRESENTS. 


NOVELTIES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION. 

AT 16, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS ' 

(Pacino the Hatmarket). 

E. BANTER, Stationer and Dressing-Case Maker, having removed from 79, STRAND, 
to more extensive premises, as above, respectfully solicits an inspection of his varied and 
beautiful stock, which is entirely new for the present Season. It comprises in the Cabinet 
Department all the new patterns of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, with Silver and 
Plated fittings, Desks, Workboxes, Tea-Caddies, &c. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, 

With Silver and Plated Fittings. 

MEDIAEVAL MOUNTED WRITING DESKS, ENVELOPE, BLOTTING-CASES, AND INK- 
STANDS EN SUITE, TEA-CADDIES, SCENT CASKETS, &c. 

A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN INLAID BUHL. 


Drinking Flasks, 

Liqueur, Pio-Nic, and Sand- 
wich Cases, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, 

Tablets, 

Fans, ' 

Pobte-Monnaies, 


A large selection of 
Jewel Cases, 

Key and Letter Boxes, 
Mordan's Gold Pens, 

„ Gold Pencil Cases, 
„ Silver do. 

„ Letter Balances, 

Razors, 

Scissors, 

Penknives, 


Sporting Knives, 

Needles, [Cases, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do. 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

String Bands, 

Match Barrels, 

Crochet Cases, Ac. 


BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES AND CHURCH SERVICES. 

A splendid Assortment of PARISIAN WORKS OF ART will be found in the Fancy Department. 
E. B. receiving monthly from his Agent in Paris every novelty immediately on its production. 

BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


Depot for DE LA RUE and Co.’s Stationery and Manufactures, 
as exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 

16, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


The following comprises a few of the articles, a variety of which are always on view : 


DE LA RUE & Co.’s INDELIBLE BED LETTER DIARIES FOR 1858. 


DE LA RUE 8c CO.’S VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS. 

DE LA RUE & Co.’s COMMERCIAL, COMPLIMENTARY, INDIA, AND FOREIGN, MOURNING 
AND WEDDING STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Despatch Boxes. 

Travelling Desks. 

Portable Writing Cases. 

Albums and Scrap Books. 

Music, Drawing, and Sketch Eooks. 
Manuscript and Address Books. 


Ladies’ Envelope and Blotting Cases. 
Ladies’ Desks and Writing Cases. 
Library Stationery Cases and Inkstands. 
Manifold Letter Writers. 

Card Cases, Pocket Books, Note Cases, 
&C. &C. &c. 


E. BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
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SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED. 

I. a coaling of pure Silver over Nickel j a combination of two metals possessing such valuable prop erties render, 
it iu appearance and wear equal to bterling Miver. 

Thread. 


Fiddle Pattern. 


£ s. d. 

Table Forks, per dozen 1 10 0 

Dessert ditto 1 0 ® 

Table Spoons 1 10 X 

Dessert ditto ,, 10 0 

TeaSpoons ,, 0 12 0 

ALSO KVBRV ARTICLE KOR TUB TABLE. 

A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded on receipt of Twenty Stamps, 


£ s. d. 
1 18 0 
1 10 0 
1 18 0 
1 10 0 
0 18 0 


£ 

2 8 

1 15 

2 8 
1 15 
1 3 


King's. 


£ s. 
3 0 
2 2 
3 0 
2 2 
1 10 


DISH COVERS —Every New Pattern always on ehow m Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Block Tin. 

„ th . sjx Ditto, Queen’s Pattern, £1 8s. the set of six, 

Block Tin Diih Covers, with handles to take off, IBs. the set oi six. t . . 

Ditto, with Electro-plated handles, £2 7s. 6d. tne sc, oi six. 



SLACK’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 


Families furnishing may effect a great saving by purchasing at RICHARD & J0 ™ nntSamogt 

IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 336, STRAND, opposite Somerset House, where is *lway?on JJjJf JJ 
extensive Assortment of Fenders, Fire Irons, Dish Covers Tea Trays, Table Cutlery, Nickel S^r \\ ares, and 
every Article in Furnishing Ironmongery of the best manufacture, at prices much lower than other houses, lea 
Trays, from 6s. 6d. the set of three ; handsome Papier Mach£, 25s. the set of three. 

Iron Tenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. ; Bronzed Fenders with Standards, from XOs. to 
30s. ; Fire Irons, 2s. 9d. to I5s.; Boasting Jacks, 7s. 6d. complete; Meat 
Screens, from 13s. ; and every requisit e for t he Kitchen at equally low prices. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

ORDERS above £2, delivered CARRIAGE FRE E per Rail. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK' 

336, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. Baaed upon the Penny Cyclopaedia. 
Illustrated with more than I'ive Thousand Wood Engravings. Conducted 
by Charles Knight. Comprises, 

1st. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 

In 4 Vote., cloth, price 21. 2s. , or in 2 Vols., half morocco, price 21. 10s. 

Wo have taken the trouble to compare some of the articles in the Enalixh CvrJrmnui'.n toU-Vi 
spondmg articles in its predecessor, the Penny Cyclopaedia, and are enabled to judge of the^pTivements that 
have been made, and of the very great care with whicli fresh knowledge has befn brought to bla?nnnn of. 
matter in hand. Wo turn, for example, to a few places in the volumes of Geography to which P mib f- 
attention is now more immediately directed. In the original article ‘ Crimea 1 the 'liarbours ar» „?? V 
very slightly, and we aro simply told that ■ Sevastopol, formerly Akthiar, with 3,000 inhlbitan to h a 
toll h S S t 0f 'T' ■ Iu the .^ l ’f h fyclopcedia wo find a detailed account of the docks and thl forts not^vorc 

-n n“P“ g 7 Wh,Ch 13 a ? we reqmr0 111 such a worK — a careful reference to authorise In tS- 
article Danube wo have a veiy clear account of the course of the river venrinipd tn J ** f r tt c 

the Penny, blit interspersed with numerous small additions which show how care tolly recent wo?ks ha?‘ 
been consulted. All that relates to the mouths of the Dauube and the neglect of Russia to clear the channel to 

dfacov ^ ha3 > ° f cour3e - «*"» — hnd i^° s 

2nd. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In 4 Vols. cloth, price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols. half morocco, price 21. 10 if. 

the Natural History volumes, wo see that in the article ‘Aquavivarium > the „ r 

the exhibition in the Zoological Gardens is given. Few tilings have been more remarkahle than V?*f onale at 
of natural histoiy research during the last twenty years uSticiilarlv in thn . 4 . 4 5° 

life, in which 'the microscope has revealed so mu?h to us The v* 804 ” 8 ™'* 11 
noted in the English Cydo^dia. Iu ito preLITor, ^ 

compelled to notice new matters under the name of species rather than of o-pupva writers were 

“V. a ‘‘ bro "« ht together,. The bare mention otsSTames as Ow“el! ErdpXS'Sir 
^Valknaer, as authonties in natural science, shows how much has to be stated which f - UX ^ ’ 

original work. A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann Dr Carpenter and Pmtossnv 'I1 8 »t U u 4 la 4 . e 
how much tliore is of new and curious to bo found iu chemistry, physiology* and geology. Ansted sugget* 

3rd. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Complete in Six Volumes, price 3 1. cloth ; or in 3 Vols. half morocco, price 51. 12». 

whmh h tGh 0g , raphiCa L a e icleS ? f . tll6 .“ Pe,m y Cyclopaedia ” furnish the foundation of thi» work 
which, with laige additions, bringing those valuable materials up to the present time and 
including those living names which must hereafter find a place in the history of Politics 
Religion Literature, Art, and Seienee, &c.-will form a Dictionary of Biography^! History 

4h ®“ n P'® raal ’ ,; y of its range,— -its accuracy, — and ite* om^tetcnesiL 
ane printed matter ot tho Six Volumes being equal in extent to Forty Octavo Volume 
Chin T ‘he • tiographio Universelle,” and rather exceeding the Thirty-two Volumes of 

as ^ rnos g T? 1C t3 Dlctlonar y. -tte Cyclopedia op Biography may jultly take mnk 
as the most complete Biographical Dictionary in the English Language . whilst' at the s?mt 
time, no work of a similar nature can even approach it in cheapness. ° ’ 

Due notice will be given of the co mmenc ement of the Fourth Division, viz.-The Arts and Sciences. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


IMPORTANT 



_ announcement. 

METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, BY ROYAL COMMAND 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 

R EG H S .. rn !? S , t ,. rft3?0ctfully t0 infonn thc Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions 

which, for «c.llknck o “ T S „r P ", ‘ m * S 01 hi3 usef '“ P"*™*™. 

will ensure universal approbation, and defy competition * d * b aU ' ch * apness ,s price, he believes 

bollix’™ s&s mt up ia tiie muai **■ ° f 

At the requestofperaonaextensively engaged iu tuition, J. (Ih^iutrodlredtos 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS 

vaiiyus'kinds’of VVriltog^imght to^Schmfls?^ fleXibility ' and with *“* aiedium, and 
D “> ers can'be supplied af'th".^! Graham' Street; wrNlw^S^Btofnrtam “- Merchanls »” d Vholmlt 

No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 57, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

BY JOHN LEECH. 


“ASK MAMMA; 


YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 


OB, THE 

RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 

By the Author of “ Sponge's Tour,” &c. Coloured 
Engravings and Woodcuts. Now publishing, and to 
be completed in Thirteen Shilling Monthly Parts, 
Twelve of which are published. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING 
TOUR. 

By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “Ask Mamma,” 
&c. Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 14s. 


HANDLEY CROSS; 

OR, 

MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 

By the Author of “Sponge’s Tour,” “Ask Mamma,” 
&c. Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts. Cloth 
extra, price 18». 


MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 

A series of plates; price 5 1 . 6d. plain; 7 Si 6d. coloured. 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

By Gilbert A. A Beckett. Coloured Engravings and 
Woodcuts. Handsomely bound in two vols., price 2Js. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF 
ROME. 


By G. A. A Beckett. Coloured Engravings and Wood- 
cuts. Handsomely bound in cloth, price Us. 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

From the Collection of Mr. Punch. Two handsome folio volumes, price 12s. each. 


BY RICHARD DOYLE, 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 

MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. 

What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Swit 2 ar- 
land, and Italy. A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, 
price 21s. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

op 

THE ENGLISH. 

With ExtractsbyPeRcivAL Leigh from “Pips' Diary.” 
Elegantly bound in half-morocco, price 15s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. — By 

John Forster, Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” &c. With 40 Woodcuts 
after Designs by Stanfield, Maclise, John Leech, Doyle, and Hamerton. Crown livo cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. - 

Hature-Printcd by Henry Bradbury. With full Descriptions of tlicir different Spenes and 
Varieties, by Thos. Moore, F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. Lindley. Price £6 6s., half morocco, 
SI plates, imperial folio. 



THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF THE PHARAOHS. 

Being a Companion to the Crystal Palaco Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. Gardner 

Wilkinson, D.C.L. To which is added an Introduction to the Study of 

EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. By Samuel Birch. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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THE TEETH AND HEALTH. 

_Y S 00<J Bet of Teet h ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation 
is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards the general health by 
the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. 
Among the various preparations offered for the purpose, 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

stands unrivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and preserving the teeth to the 
latest period of life. Prepared from Oriental Herbs with unusual care, transmitted to this 
country at great expense, this unique compound will be found to eradicate all tartar and 
concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, remove spots of 
incipient decay, render the gums firm and red, fix the teeth firmly in their sockets, and from 
its aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity to the breath. It is important to observe 
that when used early in life it effectually prevents all aches in the Teeth and Gums— efihces 
spots and discoloration— eradicates scurvy— and, in a word, soon realises the chief attribute 
of Health and Beauty— A FINE SET OF PEARLY TEETH !— Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Caution. — The words “ Rowland’s’ Odonto ” are on the Label, and “A. Rowland and Sons , 
20, Batlon Oarden,” engraved on the Government Stamp affixed on each. 

SOLD BY THE PROPRIETORS, AND BY CHEMISTS AND 
PERFUMERS. 


V Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


THE 

■*. Jt>EI 


GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

PERUKE. — The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everythin-* yet 

lirpd. that the Mannfactnrpr invitee the Imnnui* of a visit tliA tnl »i, n . i. _ . * , 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MO 
THE HEAD 

Rouu-I the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Kara loose 

DE OF Ml 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

SASUR 

Inches. 

ING 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Grown of the Head to where the Hair grows 

THE. CHARGE FOR THIS U 
HAIR ONLY £] 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

NIQUE 

19s. 

* 

LEAD 

OF 



KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A FLIGHT COLD,” — if its first symptoms are not arrested, too often lays 

i he f0UEda J 10n a variety of Pulmonary Complaints , including Winter Cough , Asthma , and other consti- 
der! ? I1 Bcmenta. The evil consequences of these disorders may be easily averted or subdued by keening* a* 
hand a supply of the above celebrated Lozenges, which have now stood the test of public experience for upward^ of 

aswel/as hvTli ck« e » T<: f ,lm ' 0 T 1 ’ a have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, 

by i? ^,f a8ses 1 P n vate individuals. Containing neither opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be 

safely taken by the youngest child or the most delicate female. J “ ay De 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

uopy of a letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the well-known Author on ** Guns and Shooting ”). 

I OZEKOTS 'Y’h' °ri re!iSt ?° u °. f thc extraordinary effect I have experienced’ by taking'only a^few^o/'yonr 

, 1 1,ali a v °“ 8 J U several weeks that defied all that hod been prescribed for roe ; and vet I got completed 

wftho.Jf rf- r tak ' n8 a S oat , half ? sm ^.* 1,01 of y° ur Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve thecough 
without derangmg the stomach or digestive organs. “ " vougu 

. To Mr. Keating, 79, 6t. Paul’s Church-Yard. 1 a ”> Sir - ^ h ™»!e servant, P. HAWKER. 

prevent spur:ou3 imitations, please to observe that the words “ KEATING’S COTTGIT T ozn* vptsi *» 
are engraven on the Government .Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. LOZENGES 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 

3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

P ARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of 
The Bank or Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect 
security. . , T , 

The Interest is payable in January and July. M0RKIS0N> Managing Dircctor . 

Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 



ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

Patent Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Dressing. 
Cases, Travelling-Bags with Square Opening, 
and 500 other Articles for Travelling, forwarded 
by Post for Two Stamps. 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers, 

18 and 22, Strand. 


il 


TRELOAR'S 
COCOA NUT FIBRE MATT1NC 


IS THE BEST. 

PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED— LONDON, NEW YORK, AND PARIS. 

Catalogues, containing Prices, and every particular, post free. 
WAREHOUSE, 49, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


The time to buy MUSLINS cheap. 
T\/rUSLINS of the past Season. Now 

1VJL selling off at ridiculous prices for such goods. 
Patterns post free. 

Frbncii Muslin Company, 16, Oxford Street. 

FRENCH CAMBRIC ROBES. 

QIX New Patterns just received of 

O these very stylish patterns. They are made up 
according to the latest Pari3 fashion, by French Artistes. 
Price 12s. 9d. For Country Orders, size round the 
shoulders and length of skirt is required. 

French Muslin Company, 16, Oxford Street. 

/PIESSE & LUBIN\ 

// PERFUMERY FACTORS. Vk 

f GLYCERINE \ 

JELLY, (2s. Jars.) j| 

■ 1 Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. ;l 

V\ Renders them soft , white t If 

Vy and healthy. ft 

White & Buff MANILLA JACKETS. 
rpHE prettiest Shape ever produced is 

_L this very elegant article, and most becoming to the 
figure. Price 12s. 9d. For Country Orders, size of 
waist end round the shoulders is required. 

Fr*noh Muslin Company, 16, Oxford Street. 

2, New Bond Str."^ 
r,oisr»ow.^^^ 



RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET, 

Prepared by Command, is the perfume adopted by the 61ite of the Aristo- 
cracy for the augU6t ceremony. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SACHET, 

A neat satin scent bag, with bridal wreath , is a sweet memento of the interesting 
event. Price Is., or sent by post on receipt of 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL'S ROYAL BRIDAL SOUVENIR, 

A handsome box, containing two bottles of the Royal Bridal Bouquet, and 
one Sachet, forms a most elegant and appropriate present for this auspicious 
occasion. Price 7s. Gd. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists.' 

E. RIMMEL, PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 96, STRAND. 
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EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 

Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Sipkonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing consists in its being 
mineralised, which effectually resists 
the powerful heat of the sun and the 
most violent rains, also obviating the 
stickiness and uupleasant smell pecu- 
liar to all other Waterproofs. — Price, 
according to size, 4 Os. to 50s. ; all silk 
throughout, 50s. Measurement, length 
of coat, and size round the cheat. 

Stout Siphonias, 35s. Leggings, 10s. 6d. Shooting Boots, Fishing-Stockings, Portable 
folding Baths, Air Beds, Water Beds for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber Boats, 
designed expressly for the Indian rivers, to carry one or more persons, weighing from 10 to 
40 lbs. Price £6 6s., £10 10s., and £18 18s., folding in a compass of 3 feet. 

NOTICE.— NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


PARASOLS. 


r THE numerous Fetes and Flower 
Shows that are now held every 
Summer have greatly increased the de- 
mand for Parasols of the better description, 

W. & J. SANGSTER 

have therefore prepared, for the approach- 
ing Season, an immense variety of novel 
and elegant Patterns and Parasols, which 
they trust will secure them a continuance 
of the patronage they have hitherto re- 
ceived. 

Their Stock will also comprise a large 
assortment of Parasols made of the well 
known Irish point lace and China crape, 
some of which they had the honour 
of making for Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Royal. 

W. AND J. SANGSTER, 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 

94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPS1DE. 

N.B. — Parasols for the Country and Seaside, as well as for general use, at rtmarhally low prices. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 


ON THE SCENT. 



OUNG Harry 
Warrington’s 
act of revolt 
came so sud- 
denly upon 
Madame de 
Bernstein, that 
she had no 
other way of 
replying to it, 
than by the 
prompt out- 
break of anger 
with which we 
left her in the 
last chapter. 
She darted two 
fierce glances 
at Lady Fanny 
and her mo- 
ther as she 
quitted the 
room. Lady 
Maria over her 
tambour frame 
escaped with- 
out the least notice, aud scarcely lifted up her head from her embroidery, 
to watch the aunt retreating, or the looks which mamma-in-law and 
sister threw at one another. 

“ So, in spite of all, you have, madam ? ” the maternal looks seemed 


to say. 

“ Have what '? ” asked Lady Fanny’s eyes. But what good in looking 
innocent ? She looked puzzled. She did not look one-tenth part as 
innocent as Maria. Had she been guilty, she would have looked not 
guilty much more cleverly ; and would have taken care to study and 
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compose a face so as to be ready to suit the plea. Whatever was the 
expression of Fanny’s eyes, mamma glared on her as if she would have 

liked to tear them out. , 

But Lady Castlewood could not operate upon the said eyes then and 
there, like the barbarous monsters in the stage-direction m King Lear. 
When her ladyship was going to tear out her daughter s eyes, she would 
retire smiling, with an ami round her dear child’s waist, and then gouge 

“ So 1 you don’t fancy going with the old lady to Tunbridge Wells . 
was all she said to Cousin Warrington, wearing at the same time a 
perfectly well-bred simper on her face. 

“ And small blame to our cousin ! ’ interposed mj loid. (ike n c 
over the tambour-frame looked up for one instant.) “ A young c ow 
must not have it all idling and holiday. Let him mix up something 
useful with his pleasures, and go to the fiddles and pump-rooms at 
Tunbridge or the Bath later. Mr. Warrington has to conduct a great 
estate in America : let him see how ours in England are carried on. 
WUl hath shown him the kennel and the stables ; and the games in 
vogue, which I think, cousin, you seem to play as well as your teachers. 
Alter harvest we will show him a little English fowling and shooting . 
in winter we will take him out a-liunting. Though there lias been a 
coolness between us and our aunt-kinswoman in Virginia, yet we are ol 
the same blood. Ere we send our cousin back to his mother, let us 
show him what an English gentleman’s life at home is. I should li te 
to read with him as well as sport with him, and that is why 1 have 

been pressing him of late to stay and bear me company. 

My lord spoke with such perfect frankness that his mother-in-law 
and half-brother and sister could not help wondering what Ins meaning 
could be The three last-named persons often held little conspiracies 
together, and caballed or grumbled against the head of the house. 
When he adopted that frank tone, there was no fathoming Ins meamn 0 . 
often it would not be discovered until months had passed. He did not 
sav “ This is true,” but, “ I mean that this statement should be accepted 
and believed in my family.” It was then a thing convene, that my 
Lord Castlewood had a laudable desire to cultivate the domestic affec- 
tions, and to educate, amuse, and improve Ins young relative , and t 
he had taken a great fancy to the lad, and wished that Harry should 

stay for some time near his lordship. „ ,. .. 

“ What is Castlewood’s game now?” asked William of his moth 
and sister as they disappeared into the corridors. Stop. By Heor 0 e 
I have it ! ” 

■'SinCIdsTget him to play, and to win the Virginia estate back 

Virginia estate to pay, if he loses,” 

remarks mamma. . T , .. 

“ If my brother has not some scheme in view, may l tie 
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“ Hush ! Of course he has a scheme in view. But what is it ? ” 

“ He cant mean Maria — Maria is as old as Harry’s mother,” muses 
Mr. William. 

“ Pooh ! with her old face and sandy hair and freckled skin ! Im- 
possible ! ” cries Lady Fanny, with somewhat of a sigh. 

“ course, your ladyship had a fancy for the Iroquois, too ! ” cried 
mamma. 

“ I trust I know my station and duty better, madam ! If I had liked 
him, that is no reason why I should marry him. Your ladyship hath 
taught me as much as that.” 

“ My Lady Fanny ! ” 

“ 1 am sure you married our papa without liking him. You have 
told me so a thousand times ! ” 

“ And 'f you did not love our father before marriage, you certainly 
did not fall in love with him afterwards,” broke in Mr. William, with a 
laugh. “ Fan and I remember how our honoured parents used to fight. 
Don t us, Fan ? And our brother Esmond kept the peace.” 

“• Don’t recall those dreadful low scenes, William ! ” cries mamma. 

" When your father took too much drink, he was like a madman ; and 
his conduct should be a warning to you, sir, who are fond of the same 
horrid practice.” 

“ I am sure, madam, you were not much the happier for marrying 
the man you did not like, and your ladyship’s title hath brought very 
little along with it,” whimpered out Lady Fanny. “ What is the use 
of a coronet with the jointure of a tradesman’s wife ? — how many of 
them are richer than we are ? There is come lately to live in our 
Square, at Kensington, a grocer’s widow from London Bridge, whose 
daughters have three gowns where I have one ; and who, though they 
are waited on but by a man and a couple of maids, I know eat and 
drink a thousand times better than we do with our scraps of cold meat 
on our plate, and our great flaunting, trapesing, impudent, lazy 
lacqueys ! ” 

“ He ! he ! glad I dine at the palace, and not at home ! ” said Mr. 
Will. (Mr. Will, through his aunt’s interest with Count Puffendorff, 
Groom of the Royal (and Serene Electoral) Powder-Closet, had one of 
the many small places at Court, that of Deputy Powder.) 

“ Why should I not be happy without any title except my own ? ” 
continued Lady Frances. “ Many people are. I dare say they are 
even happy in America.” 

“ Y es ! with a mother-in-law who is a perfect Turk and Tartar, for 
all I hear — with Indian war-whoops howling all round you : and with 
a danger of losing your scalp, or of being eat up by a wild beast every 
time you went to church.” 

“ I wouldn’t go to church,” said Lady Fanny. 

“lou’d go with any body who asked you, Fan!” roared out Mr. 
Will : “ and so would old Maria, and so would any woman, that’s the 
fact : ” and Will laughed at his own wit. 

k 2 
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“Pray, good folks, what is all your merriment about?” here 
asked Madame Bernstein, peeping in on her relatives from the 
tapestried door which led into the gallery where their conversation was 
held. 

Will told her that his mother and sister lxad been having a fight 
(which was not a novelty, as Madame Bernstein knew), because Fanny 
wanted to marry their cousin, the wild Indian, and my lady countess 
would not let her. Fanny protested against this statement. Since 
the very first day when her mother had told her not to speak to the 
young gentleman, she had scarcely exchanged two words with him. 
She knew her station better. She did not want to be scalped by wild 
Indians, or eat up by bears. 

Madame de Bernstein looked puzzled. “ If he is not staying for 
you, for whom is he staying ? ” she asked. “ At the houses to which he 
has been carried, you have taken care not to show him a woman that 
is not a fright or in the nursery ; and I think the boy is too proud to 
fall in love with a dairymaid, Will.” 

“ Humph ! That is a matter of taste, ma’am,” says Mr. William, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“ Of Mr. William Esmond’s taste, as you say ; but not of yonder 
boy’s. The Esmonds of his grandfather’s nurture, sir, would not go 
a-courting in the kitchen.” 

“Well, ma’am, every man to his taste, I say again. A fellow might 
go farther and fare worse than my brother’s servants’ -hall, and, besides, 
Fan, there’s only the maids or old Maria to choose from.” 

“ Maria ! Impossible ! ” And yet, as she spoke the very words, a 
sudden thought crossed Madame Bernstein’s mind, that this elderly 
Calypso might have captivated her young Telemaclius. She called to 
mind half-a-dozen instances in her own experience of young men who 
had been infatuated by old women. She remembered how frequent 
Harry Warrington’s absences had been of late — absences which she 
attributed to his love for field-sports. She remembered how often, 
when he was absent, Maria Esmond was away too. Walks in cool 
avenues, whisperings in garden temples, or behind dipt hedges, casual 
squeezes of the hand in twilight corridors, or sweet glances and ogles 
in meetings on the stairs, — a lively fancy, an intimate knowledge of the 
world, very likely a considerable personal experience in early days, 
suggested all these possibilities and chances to Madame de Bernstein, 
just as she was saying that they were impossible. 

“ Impossible, ma’am ! I don't know,” Will continued. “ My mother 
warned Fan off him.” 

“ 0, your mother did warn Fanny off ? ” 

“ Certainly, my dear baroness ! ” 

“ Didn’t she ? Didn’t she pinch Fanny’s arm black and blue ? 
Didn’t they fight about it ?” 

“ Nonsense, William ! For shame, William ! ” cry both the impli- 
cated ladies in a breath. 
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“ And now, since we have heard how rich he is, perhaps it is sour 
grapes, that is all. And now, since he is warned off the young bird, 
perhaps he is hunting the old one, that’s all. Impossible ! why 
impossible ? You know old Lady Suffolk, ma’am ? ” 

“ William, how can you speak about Lady Suffolk to your aunt? ” 

A grin passed over the countenance of the young gentleman. 

“ Because Lady Suffolk was a special favourite at Court? Well, other 
folks have succeeded her.” 

“ Sir ! ” cries Madame de Bernstein, who may have had her reasons 
to take offence. 

“ So they have, I say ; or who, pray, is my Lady Yarmouth now ! 
And didn’t old Lady Suffolk go and fall in love with George Berkeley, 
and marry him when she was ever so old ? Nay, ma’am, if I remember 
right — and we hear a deal of town-talk at our table — Harry Estridge 
went mad about your ladyship when you were somewhat rising twenty ; 
and would have changed your name a third time if you would but have 
let him.” 

This allusion to an adventure of her own later days, which was, 
indeed, pretty notorious to all the world, did not anger Madame de 
Bernstein, like Will’s former hint about his aunt having been a 
favourite at George the Second’s Court ; but, on the contrary, set her 
in good humour. 

“ Au fait,” she said, musing, as she played a pretty little hand on 
the tabie, and no doubt thinking about mad young Harry Estridge ; 
“ ’tis not impossible, William, that old folks and young folks, too, 
should play the fool.” 

“ But I can’t understand a young fellow being in love with Maria, 
continued Mr. William, “ however he might be with you, ma am. 
That’s oter shose, as our French tutor used to say. You remember the 
Count, ma’am ; he, he ! — and so does Maria ! ” 

“ William ! ” 

“ And I dare say the Count remembers the bastinado Castlewood 
had given to him. A confounded French dancing-master calling 
himself a count, and daring to fall in love in our family ! Whenever 1 
want to make myself uncommonly agreeable to old Maria, I just say a 
few words of parly voo to her. She knows what I mean.’ 

“ Have you abused her to your cousin, II any Warrington ? ” asked 
Madame de Bernstein. 

“ Well — I know she is always abusing me — and I have said my 
mind about her,” said Will. 

“ O you idiot ! ” cried the old lady. “ Who but a gaby ever spoke 
ill of a woman to her sweetheart? He will tell her everything, and 
they both will hate you.” 

“ The very thing” ma’am ! ” cried Will, bursting into a great laugh. 
“ I had a sort of a suspicion, you see, and two days ago, as we were 
riding together, I told Harry Warrington a bit of my mind about 
Maria why shouldn’t I, I say ? She is always abusing me, ain’t 
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she, i aii ? And your favourite turned as red as my plush waistcoat — 
wondered how a gentleman could malign his own flesh and blood, and, 
trembling all over with rage, said I was no true Esmond.” 

“ Why didn’t you chastise him, sir, as my lord did the dancing- 
master ? ” cried Lady Castlewood. 

Well, mother, you see that at quarter-staff there’s two sticks 
used, replied Mr. William ; “ and my opinion is, that Harry Warring- 
ton can guard his own head uncommonly well. Perhaps that is one of 
the reasons why I did not offer to treat my cousin to a caning. And 
now you say so, ma’am, I know he has told Mark. She has been 
looking battle, murder, and sudden death at me ever since. All which 
shows — ” and here he turned to his aunt. 

“ All which slwws wliat ? ” 

“ That I think we are on the right scent; and that we’ve found 
Mana— -the old fox!” And the ingenuous youth here clapped 
his hand to Ins mouth, and gave a loud halloo. 

n r ■ ! lad tllis P rett y intrigue gone? now was the question. 

1. Will said, that at her age, Maria would be for conducting matters 
as rapidly as possible, not having much time to lose. There was not a 
gieat deal of love lost between Will and his half-sister. 

“ Who would sift the matter to the bottom ? Scolding one party or 
t le other was of no avail. Threats only served to aggravate people in 
such cases. I never was in danger but once, young people,” said 
Madame de Bernstein, “ and I think that was because my poor mother 
contradicted me. If this boy is like others of his family, the more we 
oppose linn, the more entetS he will be; and we shall never get him 
out of Ins scrape.” 

„ “ F “ th ’. maa “’ su PPOse we leave him in it?” grumbled Will. 

Old Maria and I don’t love each other too much, I grant you • but 
an English Earl’s daughter is good enough for an American tobacco- 
planter, when all is said and done.” 

Here his mother and sister broke out. They would not hear of such 
a union. To which Will answered, “ You are like the dog in the 
manger. You don’t wan’t the man yourself, Fanny ” 

“ £, Want ! lim > indeed ! ” cries La| iy Fanny, with a toss of her head. 

I hen why grudge him to Maria? I think Castlewood wants her 
to have mm. 

Why giudge him to Maria, sir? ” cried Madame de Bernstein, 
with great energy. “ Do you remember who the poor boy is, and what 
your house owes to Ins family ? His grandfather was the best friend 
your father ever had, and gave up this estate, this title, this very 
castle m which you are conspiring against the friendless Virginian 
lad that you and yours might profit by it. And the reward for all this 
kindness is, that you all but shut the door on the child when he 

and of marrying him to a silly elderly creature who 
might be his mother ! He shan’t marry her.” 

“ The veiy thing we were saying and thinking, my deal- Baroness ! ” 
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interposes Lady Castlewood. “Our part of the family is not eager 
about the match, though my lord and Maria may be.” 

“ You would like him for yourself, now that you hear he is rich — 
and may be richer, young people, mind you that,” cried Madam Beatrix, 
turning upon the other women. 

“ Mr. Warrington may be ever so rich, madam, but there is no need 
why your ladyship should perpetually remind us that we are poor,” 
broke in Lady Castlewood, with some spirit. “ At least there is very 
little disparity in Fanny’s age and Mr. Harry’s ; and you surely will 
be the last to say that a lady of our name and family is not good 
enough for any gentleman born in Virginia or elsewhere.” 

“ Let Fanny take an English gentleman, countess, not an American. 
With such a name and such a mother to help her, and with all her 
good looks and accomplishments, sure, she can’t fail of finding a man 
worthy of her. But from what I know about the daughters of this 
house, and what I imagine about our young cousin, I am certain that 
no happy match could be made between them.” 

“ What does my aunt know about me?” asked Lady Fanny, turn- 
ing very red. 

“ Only your temper, my dear. You don’t suppose that I believe all 
the tittle-tattle and scandal which one cannot help hearing in town ? 
But the temper and early education are sufficient. Only fancy one of you 
condemned to leave St. James’s and the Mall, and five in a plantation 
surrounded by savages ! You would die of ennui, or worry your 
husband’s life out with your ill-humour. You are bom, ladies, to 
ornament courts — not wigwams. Let this lad go back to his wilderness 
with a wife who is suited to him.” 

The other two ladies declared in a breath that, for their parts, they 
desired no better,' and, after a few more words, went on their way, 
while Madame de Bernstein, lifting up her tapestried door, retired into 
her own chamber. She saw all the scheme now ; she admired the 
ways of women, calling a score of little circumstances back to mind. 
She wondered at her own blindness during the last few days, and that 
she should not have perceived the rise and progress of this queer little 
intrigue. How far had it gone ? was now the question. Was Harry’s 
passion of the serious and tragical sort, or a mere fire of straw which a 
day or two would burn out ? How deeply was he committed ? She 
dreaded the strength of Harry’s passion, and the weakness of Maria s. 
A woman of her age is so desperate, Madame Bernstein may have 
thought, that she will make any efforts to secure a lover. Scandal, 
bah ! She will retire and be a princess in Virginia, and leave the folks 
in England to talk as much scandal as they choose. 

Is there always, then, one thing which women do not tell to one 
another, and about which they agree to deceive each other ? Does 
the concealment arise from deceit or modesty ? A man, as soon as he 
feels an inclination for one of the other sex, seeks for a friend of 
his own to whom he may impart the delightful intelligence. A 
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woman (with more or less skill) buries her secret away from her kind. 
For days and weeks past, had not this old Maria made fools of the 
whole house, — Maria, the butt of the family ? 

I forbear to go into too curious inquiries regarding the Lady Maria’s 
antecedents. I have my own opinion about Madame Bernstein’s. A 
hundred years ago, people of the great world were not so strait-laced as 
they are now, when everybody is good, pure, moral, modest ; when 
there is no skeleton in anybody’s closet ; when there is no scheming ; 
no slurring over of old stories ; when no girl tries to sell herself for 
wealth, and no mother abets her. Suppose my Lady Maria tries to 
make her little game, wherein is her ladyship’s great eccentricity ? 

On these points no doubt the Baroness de Bernstein thought, as she 
communed with herself in her private apartment. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN OLD STORY. 



S 1113- Lady Castlewood and 
lier son and daughter passed 
through one door of the saloon 
where they had all been seated, 
my lord Castlewood departed by 
another issue ; and then the 
demure eyes looked up from 
the tambour-frame on which 
they had persisted hitherto in 
examining the innocent violets 
and jonquils. The eyes looked 
up at Harry Warrington, who 
stood at an ancestral portrait 
under the great' fire-place. He 
had gathered a great heap of 
blushes, (those flowers which 
bloom so rarely after gentlefolks’ 
spring-time ; ) and with them 
ornamented his honest coun- 
tenance, his cheeks, his fore- 
head, nay, his youthful ears. 

“ Why did you refuse to go 
with our aunt, cousin ? ” asked 
the lady of the tambour-frame. 

“ Because your ladyship bade me stay,” answered the lad. 

“ I bid you stay ! La ! child ! What one says in fun, you take in 
earnest ! Are all you Virginian gentlemen so obsequious as to fancy 
every idle word a lady says is a command? Virginia must be a 
pleasant country for our sex if it be so ! ” 

“ You said — when — when we walked in the terrace two nights since, 
— O heaven ! ” cried Harry, with a voice trembling with emotion. 

“ Ah, that sweet night, cousin ! ” cries the T ambo ur-fra me. 

“ Wlie — whe — when you gave me this rose from your own neck — ” 
roared out Harry, pulling suddenly a crumpled and decayed vegetable 
from his waistcoat — “which I will never part with — with, no, by heavens, 
whilst this heart continues to beat ! You said, ‘ Harry, if your aunt asks 
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you to go away, you will go, and if you go, you will forget me. 
Didn't you say so ? ” 

“ All men forget ! ” said tlie Virgin, with a sigh. 

“ In this cold selfish country they may, cousin, not hi ours,” con- 
tinues Harry, yet in the same state of exultation — “ I had rather have 
lost an aim almost than refused the old lady. I tell you it went to my 
heart to say no to her, and she so kind to me, and who had been the 
means of introducing me to — to — 0 heaven!” . . . (Here a kick to an 
intervening spaniel, which flies yelping from before the file, and a 
rapid advance on the tambour-frame ) “ Look here, cousin ! If you 

were to bid me jump out of yonder window, I should do it ; or murder, 
I should do it.” 

« La ! but you need not squeeze one’s hand so, you silly child ! ” 
remarks Maria. 

“ I can’t help it — we are so in the South. Where my heart is, I 
can’t help speaking my mind out, cousin — and you know where that 
heart is ! Ever since that evening — that — O heaven ! I tell you I 
have hardly slept since— I want to do something— to distinguish 
myself— to be ever so great. I wish there was Giants, Maria, as I 
have read of in — in books, that I could go and fight ’em. I wish you was 
in distress, that I might help you, somehow. I wish you wanted my 
blood, that I might spend every drop of it for you. And when you 
told me not to go with Madame Bernstein . . .” 

“ I tell thee, child ? never.” 

“ I thought you told me. You said you know I preferred my aunt to 
my cousin, and I said then wliat I say now, ‘ Incomparable Maria . I 
prefer thee to all the women in the world and all the angels in Paradise 
— and I would go anywhere, were it to dungeons, if you ordered me !’ 
And do you think I would not stay anywhere, when you only desired 
that I should be near you ?” he added, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Men always talk in that way — that is, — that is, I have heard so, 
said the spinster, correcting herself ; “ for what should a country-bred 
woman know about you creatures ? When you are near us, they say 
you are all raptures and flames and promises aud I don t know what ; 
when you are away, you forget all about us. 

“ But I think I never want to go away as long as I live,” groaned 
out the young man. “ I have tired of many things ; not books and 
that, I never cared for study much, but games and sports which I used 
to be fond of when I was a boy. Before I saw you, it was to be a 
soldier I most desired ; I tore my hair with rage when my poor dear 
brother went away instead of me on that expedition in which we lost 
him. But now, I only care for one thing in the world, and you know 
what that is.” 

“ You silly child ! don’t you know I am almost old enough to 
be ?” 

“ I know — I know ! but what is that to me ? Hasn’t your br 

— -well, never mind who, some of ’em — told me stories against you, and 
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didn’t they show me the Family Bible, where all your names are 
down, and the dates of your birth ?” 

“The cowards! Who did that?” cried out Lady Maria. “Dear 
Harry, tell me who did that ? Was it my mother-in-law, the grasping, 
odious, abandoned, brazen harpy ? Do you know all about her ? 
How she married my father in his cups — the horrid hussey ! • 
and . . . 

“Indeed it wasn’t Lady Castlewood,” interposed the wondering 
Harry. 

“ Then it was my aunt,” continued the infuriate lady. “ A pretty 
moralist, indeed ! A Bishop’s widow', forsooth, and I should like to 
know whose widow before and afterwards. Why, Harry, she intrigued 
with the Pretender, and with the Court of Hanover, and, I daresay, 
would with the Court of Rome and the Sultan of Turkey if she had 
had the means. Do you know who her second husband was ? A 
creature who . . . .” 

“ But our aunt never spoke a word against you,” broke in Harry, 
more and more amazed at the nymph’s vehemence. 

She checked her anger. In the inquisitive countenance opposite to 
her she thought she road some alarm as to the temper which she was 
exhibiting. 

“ Well, well ! I am a fool,” she said. “ I want thee to think well of 
me, Harry ! ” 

A hand is somehow put out and seized and, no doubt, kissed by the 
rapturous youth. “ Angel ! ” he cries, looking into her face with his 
eager, honest eyes. 

Two fish-pools irradiated by a pair of stars would not kindle to 
greater warmth than did those elderly orbs into which Harry poured 
his gaze. Nevertheless, he plunged into their blue depths, and fancied 
he saw heaven in their calm brightness. So that silly dog (of whom 
iEsop or the Spelling-book used to tell us in youth) beheld a beef-bone 
in the pond, and snapped it, and lost the beef-bone he was carrying. 
O, absurd cur ! He saw the beef-bone in his own mouth reflected in 
the treacherous pool, which dimpled, I daresay, with ever so many 
smiles, coolly sucked up the meat, and returned to its usual placidity . 
Ah ! what a heap of wreck lie beneath some of those quiet surfaces ! 
What treasures we have dropped into them ! What, chased golden 
dishes, what precious jewels of love, what bones after bones, and 
sweetest heart’s flesh ! Do not some very faithful and unlucky dogs 
jump in bodilyq when they are swallowed up heads and tails entirely ? 
When some women come to be dragged, it is a marvel what will be 
found in the depths of them. Cavcte, canes ! Have a care how ye lap 
that water. What do they want with us, the mischievous syren sluts ? 
A green-eyed Naiad never rests until she has inveigled a fellow under 
the water ; she sings after him, she dances after him ; she winds 
round him, glittering tortuously ; she warbles and whispers dainty 
secrets at his cheek, she kisses his feet, she leers at him from out of 
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her rushes : all her beds sigh out, “Come, sweet youth . Hither, 
hither, rosy Hylas !” Pop goes Hvlas. (Surely the fable is renewed 
for ever and ever ?) Has his captivator any pleasure . Doth she take 
any account of him ? No more than a fisherman landing at Brighton 
does of one out of a hundred thousand herrings. . . . The last time 
Ulvsses rowed by the Syrens’ Bank, he and his men did not care though 
a whole shoal of them were singing and combing their longest locks. 
Young Telemachus was for jumping overboard : but the tough old crew 
held the silly, bawling lad. They were deaf, and could not hear his 
bawling nor the sea-nymplis’ singing. They were dim of sight, and di 
not see how lovely the witches were. The stale, old, leering witches . 
Away with ye ! I daresay you have painted your cheeks by this time , 
your wretched old songs are as out of fashion as Mozart, and it is all 

false hah- you are combing ! , „ • . -n . 

In the last sentence you see Lector Benevolus and Scnptor Doctis- 
simus figure as tough' old Ulysses and his tough old Boatswain, who 
do not care a quid of tobacco for any Syren at Syrens Point , but 
Harry Warrington is green Telemachus, who, be sure, was very unlike 
the soft vouth in the good Bishop of Cambray s twaddling stoiy. e 
does not see that the syren paints the lashes from under which she 
ocrles him ; will put by into a box when she has done the ringlets into 
which she would inveigle him ; and if she eats him, as she proposes to 
do, will crunch his bones with a new set of grinders just from the 
dentist’s, and warranted for mastication. The song is not stale 
to Harry Warrington, nor the voice cracked or out of tune that sings it. 
B ut — but— 0, dear me, Brother Boatswain ! Don’t you remember 
how pleasant the opera was when we first heard it ? Con fan tutti 
was its name— Mozart’s music. Now, I daresay, they have other 
words, and other music, and other singers and fiddlers, and another 
great crowd in the pit. Well, well, Con fan tutti is still upon the 
bills, and they are going on singing it over and over and over. 

Any man or woman with a pennyworth of brains, or the like precious 
amount of personal experience, or who has read a novel before, mus , 
when Harry pulled out those faded vegetables just now, have gone ott 
into a digression of his own, as the writer confesses for himself he was 
diverging whilst he has been writing the last brace of paragraphs. It 
he sees a pair of lovers whispering in a garden alley or the embrasure 
of a window, or a pair of glances shot across the room from Jenny to 
the artless Jessamy, he falls to. musing on former days when, Ac. Ac. 
These things follow each other by a general law, which is not as old as 
the hills, to be sure, but as old as the people who walk up and down 
them. When, I say, a lad pulls a bunch of amputated and now decom- 
posing greens from his breast and falls to kissing it, what is the use of 
saying much more? As well tell the market-gardeners name from 
whom the slip-rose was bought— the waterings, clippings, trimmings, 
manurings, the plant has undergone — as tell how Harry \\ arnngton 
came by it. Bose, elle a vecu la vie des roses, has been trimmed, has 
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been watered, has been potted, has been sticked, has been cut, worn, 
given away, transferred to yonder hoy’s pocket-book and bosom, 
according to the laws and fate appertaining to roses. 

And how came Maria to give it to Harry ? And how did he come to 
want it and to prize it so passionately when he got the bit of rubbish . 

Is not one story as stale as the other ? Are not they all alike ? What 
is the use, I say, of telling them over and over ? Harry values that 
rose because Maria has ogled him in the old way ; because she lias 
happened to meet him in the garden in the old way ; because he has 
taken her hand in the old way ; because they have whispered to one 
another behind the old curtain (the gaping old rag, as if everybody 
could not peep through it!); because, in this delicious weather, they 
have happened to be early risers and go into the park; because dear 
Goody Jenkins in the village happened to have a bad knee, and my Lady 
Maria went to read to her, and give her calves’-foot jelly, and because 
somebody, of course, must carry the basket. Whole chapters nng t 
have been written to chronicle all these circumstances, but d quoi bon? 
The incidents of life, and love-making especially, I believe to resemble 
each other so much, that I am surprised, gentlemen and ladies, you 
read novels any more. Psha ! Of course that rose in young Harry s 
pocket-book had grown, and had budded, and had bloomed, and was 
now rotting, like other roses. I suppose you will want me to say that 
the young fool kissed it next? Of course he kissed it. What were 
lips made for, pray, but for smiling and simpering and (possibly) hum- 
bugging, and kissing, and opening to receive mutton-chops, cigars, and 
so forth? I cannot write this part of the story of our Virginians, 
because Harry did not dare to write it himself to anybody at home, 
because, if he wrote any letters to Maria (which, of course, he did, as 
they were in the same house, and might meet each other as much as 
they liked), they were destroyed ; because he afterwards chose to be 
very silent about the story, and we can’t have it from her Ladyship, 
who never told the truth about anything. But cui bona , I say again. 
What is the good of telling the story ? My geutle reader, take your story : 
take mine. To-morrow it shall be Miss Fanny’s, who is just walking 
away with her doll to the school-room and the governess (poor victim . 
she has a version of it in her desk) : and next day it shall be Baby s, who 
is bawling out oh the stairs for his bottle. 

Maria might like to have and exercise power over the young V li'gi- 
nian ; but she did not want that Harry should quarrel with his aunt 
for her sake, or that Madame de Bernstein should be angiy with her. 
Harry was not the Lord of Virginia yet : he was only the Prince, and 
the Queen might marry and have other Princes, and the laws of primo- 
geniture might not be established in Virginia, qu’en savait elle . My 
lord her brother and she had exchanged no words at all about the 
delicate business. But they understood each other, and the Earl had a 
way of understanding things without speaking. He knew his Maria 
perfectly well : in the course of a life of which not a little had been 
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spent in lxer brother’s company and under his roof ; Maria’s disposition, 
ways, tricks, faults, had come to be perfectly understood by the head of 
the family ; and she would find her little schemes checked or aided by 
him, as to his lordship seemed good, and without need of any words 
between them. Thus three days before, when she happened to be 
going to see that poor dear old Goody, who was ill with the sore knee 
in the village (and when Harry Warrington happened to be walking 
behind the elms on the green, too), my lord with his dogs about him, 
and his gardener walking after him, crossed the court, just as Lady 
Maria was tripping to the gate-house — and his lordship called his sister, 
and said : “ Molly, you are going to see Goody Jenkins. You are a 
charitable soul, my dear. Give Gammer Jenkins this half-crown for 
me — unless our cousin, Warrington, has already given her money. A 
pleasant walk to you. Let her want for nothing. And at supper, my 
lord asked Mr. Warrington many questions about the poor in Virginia, 
and the means of maintaining them, to which the young gentleman 
gave the best answers he might. His lordship wished that in the old 
country there were no more poor people than in the new : and recom- 
mended Harry to visit the poor and people of every degree, indeed, 
high and low — in the country to look at the agriculture, in the city at 
the manufactures and municipal institutions — to which edifying advice 
Harry acceded with becoming modesty and few words, and Madame 
Bernstein nodded approval over her picquet with the chaplain. Next 
day, Harry was in my lord’s justice-room : the next day he was out ever 
so long with my lord on the farm — and coming home, what does my 
lord do, but look in on a sick tenant ? I think Lady Maria was out on 
that day, too, she had been reading good books to that poor dear Goody 
Jenkins, though I don’t suppose Madame Bernstein ever thought of 
asking about her niece. 

“ Castlewood, Hampshire, England, August 5, 1757. 

“ My heat: Mountain, 

“ At first, as I wrote, I did not like Castlewood, nor my cousins 
there, very much. Now, I am used to their ways, and we begin to 
understand each other much better. With my duty to my mother, tell 
her, I hope, that considering her ladyship’s great kindness to me, 
Madam Esmond will be reconciled to her half-sister, the Baroness de 
Bernstein. The Baroness, you know, was my Grandmamma’s daughter 
by her first husband, Lord Castlewood (only Grandpapa really was the 
real Lord) ; however, that was not his, that is the other Lord Castle- 
wood’s fault you know, and he was very kind to Grandpapa, who always 
spoke most kindly of him to us as you know. 

“ Madame the Baroness Bernstein first married a clergyman, Reverend 
Mr. Tusher, who was so learned and good, and such a favourite of his 
Majesty, as was my aunt, too, that he was made a Bishopp. When he 
died, Our gracious King continued his friendship to my aunt ; who 
married a Hanoverian nobleman, who occupied a post at the Court — 
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and I believe left tlie Baroness very rich. My cousin, my Lord Castle- 
wood, told me so much about her, and I am sure I have found from her 
the greatest kindness and affection. 

“ The (Dowiger) Countess Castlewood and my cousins Will and Lady 
Fanny have been described per last, that went by the Falmouth packet 
on the 20th ult. The ladies are not changed since then. Me and 
Cousin Will are very good friends. We have rode out a good deal. 
We have had some famous cocking matches at Hampton and Winton. 
My cousin is a sharp blade, but I think I have shown him that we in 
Virginia know a thing or two. Reverend Mr. Sampson, chaplain of the 
famaly, most excellent preacher, without any biggatry. 

“ The kindness of my cousin the Earl improves every day, and by 
next year’s ship I hope my mother will send his lordship some of our 
best roll tobacco (for tennants) and hamms. He is most charatable to 
the poor. His sister. Lady Maria, equally so. She sits for hours 
reading good boohs to the sick: she is most beloved m the village. 

“Nonsense!” saida lady to whom Harry submitted his precious 
manuscript. “ Why do you flatter me, cousin ? 

“ You are beloved in the village and out of it,’ said Harry, with a 
knowing emphasis, “ and I have flattered you, as you call it, a little 
more still, further on.” 


“ There is a sick old woman there, whom Madam Esmond would 

like, a most raligious, good, old lady. 

“Lady Maria goes very often to read to her; which, she says, 
gives her comfort. But though her Ladyship hath the sweetest 
voice, both in speaking and singeing (she plays the church organ, and 
singes there most beautifully ), I cannot think Gammer Jenkins can 
have any comfort from it, being very deaf, by reason of her great 
a"e. She has her memory perfectly, however, and remembers when 
my honoured Grandmother Rachel Lady Castlewood lived here. S le 
says, my Grandmother was the best woman in the whole world, gave 
her a cow when she was married, and cured her husband, Gaffer 
Jenkins, of the collects, which he used to have very bad. I sup- 
pose it was with the PiUs and Drops which my honored Mother 
put up in my boxes, when I left deal- Virginia. Having never been ill 
since, have had no use for the pills. Gumbo Lath, eating and 
drinking a great deal too much in the Servants’ Hall. The next angel 
to my Grandmother (N.B. I think I spelt angel wrong per last), Gammer 
Jenkins says, is Lady Maria, who sends her duty to her Aunt m 
Virginia, and remembers her, and my Grandpapa and Grandmamma 
when they were in Europe, and she was a little girl. You know 
they have Grandpapa’s picture here, and I live m the very rooms 
which he had, and which are to be called mine, my Lord Castlewood 

Having no more to say, at present, I close with best love and duty 
to my honoured Mother, and with respects to Mr. Dempster, and a kiss 
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for Fanny, and kind remembrances to Old Gumbo, Nathan, Old aud 
Young Dinah, and the pointer dog and Slut, and all friends, from their 
well-wisher 

“ Henry Esmond Warrington. 

“ Have wrote and sent my duty to my Uncle Warrington in Norfolk. 
No anser as yet.” 

“ I hope the spelling is right, cousin ? ” asked the author of the 
letter, from the critic to whom he showed it. 

“ ’Tis quite well enough spelt for any person of fashion,” answered 
Lady Maria, who did not choose to be examined too closely regarding 
the orthography. 

“ One word ‘ Angel,’ I know, I spelt wrong in writing to my mamma, 
but I have learned a way of spelling it right, now.” 

“And how is that, sir ? ” 

“ I think 'tis hy looking at you, cousin ; ” saying which words, 
Mr. Harry made her ladyship a low how, and accompanied the bow 
by one of his best blushes, as if he were offering her a how and a 
bouquet. 




CHAPTER XIX. 


CONTAINING BOTH LOVE AND LUCK. 

T the next meal, when the 
family party assembled, there 
was not a trace of displeasure 
in Madame de Bernstein’s 
countenance, and her be- 
haviour to all the company, 
Harry included, was perfectly 
kind and cordial. She praised 
the cook this time, declared 
the fricassee was excellent, 
and that there were no eels 
anywhere like those in the 
Castlewood moats ; would not 
allow that the wine was corked, 
or hear of such extravagance 
as opening a fresh bottle for a 
useless old woman like her ; 
gave Madam Esmond Warring- 
ton, of Virginia, as her toast, 
when the new wine was brought, and hoped Harry had brought away his 
mamma’s permission to take hack an English wife with him. He did 
not remember his grandmother; her, Madame de Bernstein’s dear 
mother ? The Baroness amused the company with numerous stories of 
her mother, of her beauty and goodness, of her happiness with her 
second husband, though the wife was so much older than Colonel 
Esmond. To see them together, was delightful, she had heard. Their 
attachment was celebrated all through the country. To talk of disparity 
in marriages was vain after that. My Lady Castlewood and her two 
children held their peace whilst Madame Bernstein prattled. Harry 
was enraptured, and Maria surprised. Lord Castlewood was puzzled 
to know what sudden freak or scheme had occasioned this prodigious 
amiability on the part of his aunt ; but did not allow the slightest ex- 
pression of solicitude or doubt to appear on his countenance, which 
wore every mark of the most perfect satisfaction. 

The Baroness’s good humour infected the whole family ; not one 
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person at table escaped a gracious word from her. In reply to some 
compliment to Mr. Will, when that artless youth uttered an expres- 
sion of satisfaction and surprise at his aunt s behaviour, she fi ankly 
said : “ Complimentary, my dear ! Of course I am. I want to make 
up with you for having been exceedingly rude to every body this morn- 
ing. When I was a child, and my father and mother were alive, and 
lived here, I remember I used to adopt exactly the same behaviour. Ii 
I had been naughty in the morning, I used to try and coax my parents 
at night. I remember in this very room, at this very table — 0, ever so 
many hundred years ago ! — so coaxing my father, and mother, and youi 
grandfather, Harry Warrington ; and there were eels for supper, as we 
have had them to-night, and it was that dish of collared eels which 
brought the circumstance back to my mind. I had been just as way- 
ward that day, when I was seven years old, as I am to-day, when I am 
seventy, and so I confess my sins, and ask to be forgiven, like a good 
girl.” 

“ I absolve your ladyship ! ” cried the chaplain, who made one of 
the party. 

“ But your reverence does not know how cross and ill-tempered I was. 

I scolded my sister, Castlewood : I scolded her children, I boxed Hanv 
Warrington’s ears, and all because he would not go with me to Tunbridge 
Wells." 

“ But I will go, madam, I will ride with you with all the pleasure in 
life,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“ You see, Mr. Chaplain, what good, dutiful children they all are. 
’Twas I alone who was cross and peevish. O, it was cruel of me to 
treat them so ! Maria, I ask your pardon, my dear.” 

“ Sure, madam, you have done me no wrong ! ” says Maria to this 
humble suppliant. 

“ Indeed, I have, a very great wrong, child ! Because I was weary 
of myself, I told you that your company would be wearisome to me. 
You offered to come with me to Tunbridge, and I rudely refused 

you.” „ 

“ Nay, ma’am, if you were sick, and my presence annoyed you. . . 

“ But it will not annoy me ! You were most kind to say you 
would come. I do, of all things, beg, pray, entreat, implore, command 
that you will come.” 

My lord fdled himself a glass, and sipped it. Most utterly uncon- 
scious did his lordship look. This, then, was the meaning of the pre- 
vious comedy. 

“ Any tiring which can give my Aunt pleasure, I am sure, will delight 
me,” said Maria, trying to look as happy as possible. 

“ You must come and stay with me, my dear, and I promise to be 
good and good-humoured. My dear lord, you will spare your sister 
to me ? ” 

“ Lady Maria Esmond is quite of age to judge for herself about such 
a matter,” said his lordship, with a bow. “ If any of us can be of use 
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to you, madam, you sure ought to command us.” Which sentence, 
being interpreted, no doubt meant, “Plague take the old woman! 
She is taking Maria away in order to separate her from this young 
Virginian.” 

“ 0, Tunbridge will be delightful ! ” sighed Lady Maria. 

“ Mr. Sampson will go and see Goody Jones for you,” my lord con- 
tinued. Harry drew pictures with his finger on the table. What 
delights had he not been speculating on ? What walks, what rides, 
what interminable conversations, what delicious shrubberies and sweet 
sequestered summer-houses, what poring over music-books, what moon- 
light, what billing and cooing, had he not imagined ! Yes, the 
day was coming. They were all departing— my Lady Castlewood to 
her friends, Madame Bernstein to her waters — and he was to be left 
alone with his divine charmer — alone with her and unutterable 
rapture ! The thought of the pleasure was maddening. That these 
people were all going away. That he was to be left to enjoy that 
Heaven — to sit at the feet of that angel and kiss the hem of that white 
robe. 0 Gods ! ’twas too great bliss to be real ! “ I knew it couldn’t 

be,” thought poor Harry. “ I knew something would happen to take 
her from me.” 

“ But you will ride with us to Tunbridge, Nephew Warrington, and 
keep us from the highwaymen,” said Madame de Bernstein. 

Harry Warrington hoped the company did not see how red he 
grew. He tried to keep his voice calm and without tremor. Yes, he 
would ride with their ladyships, and he was sure they need fear no 
danger. Danger ! Harry felt he would rather like danger than not. 
He would slay ten thousand highwaymen if they approached his 
mistress’s coach. At least, he would ride by that coach, and now and 
again see her eyes at the window. He might not speak to her ; but he 
should be near 1 her. He should press the blessed hand at the inn at 
night, and feel it reposing on his as he led her to the carriage at 
morning. They would be two whole days going to Tunbridge, and one 
day or two he might stay there. Is not the poor wretch who is left for 
execution at Newgate thankful for even two or three days of respite ? 

You see, we have only indicated, we have not chosen to describe, at 
length, Mr. Harry Warrington’s condition, or that utter depth of imbeci- 
lity into which the poor young wretch was now plunged. Some boys have 
the complaint of love favourably and gently. Others, when they get the 
fever, are sick unto death with it ; or, recovering, carry the marks of 
the malady down with them to the grave, or to remotest old age. I 
say, it is not fair to take down a young fellow’s words when he is raging 
in that delirium. Suppose he is in love with a woman twice as old as 
himself, have we not all read of the young gentleman who committed 
suicide in consequence of his fatal passion for Mademoiselle Ninon de 
l’Enclos who turned out to be his grandmother ? Suppose thou art 
making an ass of thyself, young Harry Warrington, of Virginia ! are 
there not people in England who heehaw, too ? Kick and abuse him, 
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you who have never brayed ; hut hear with him, all honest fellow- 
cardopliagi ; long-eared messmates, recognise a brother donkey ! 

“ You will stay with us for a day or two at the Wells, Madame 
Bernstein continued. “ You will see us put into our lodgings. Then 
you can return to Castlewood and the partridge-shooting, and all the 
line things which you and my lord are to study together. 

Harry bowed an acquiescence. A whole week of Heaven ! Life was 

not altogether a blank, then. .. 

“ And as there is sure to be plenty of company at the V\ ells, I shall 

he able to present you,” the lady graciously added. 

“ Company ! ah ! I shan’t need company,” sighed out Harry. I 
mean that I shall be quite contented in the company of you two ladies, 
he added, eagerly ; and no doubt Mr. Will wondered at lus cousin s 

^ As this was to be the last night of Cousin Harry’s present visit to 
Castlewood, Cousin Will suggested that he, and his Reverence, and 
Warrington should meet at the quarters of the latter and make up 
accounts, to which process, Harry, being a considerable winner in his 
play transactions with the two gentlemen, had no objection. Accord- 
ingly, when the ladies retired for the night, and my lord withdrew— as 
his custom was— to his own apartments, the three gentlemen all found 
themselves assembled in Mr. Harry’s little room before the punch-bowl, 
which was Will’s usual midnight companion. 

But Will’s method of settling accounts was by producing a couple ol 
fresh packs of cards, and offering to submit Harry’s debt to the process 
of being doubled or acquitted. The poor chaplain had no more ready 
cash than Lord Castlewood’s younger brother.. Harry Warrington 
wanted to win tlie money of neither. Would he give pain to the brother 
of his adored Maria, or allow any one of her near kinsfolk to tax him 
with any want of generosity or forbearance ? He was ready to give them 
their revenge, as the gentlemen proposed. Up to midnight he would 
play with them for what stakes they chose to name. And so they 
set to work, and the dice-box was rattled and the cards shuffled and 

de Very likely he did not think about the cards at aU. Very likely he 
was thinking ; — ‘ At this moment, my beloved one is sitting with her beau- 
teous golden locks outspread under the fingers of her maid. Happy 
maid ! Now she is on her knees, the sainted creature, addressing 
prayers to that Heaven which is the abode of angels like her. Now 
she has sunk to rest behind her damask curtains. O bless, bless her ! 

“ You double us all round ? I will take a card upon each of my two. 
Thank you, that will do — a ten — now, upon the other, a queen,— two 
natural vingt-et-uns, and as you doubled us you owe me so and so. 

I imagine volleys of oaths from Mr. William, and brisk pattering of 
imprecations from his Eeverence, at the young Virginian's luck. He 
won because he did not want to win. Fortune, that notonously 
coquettish jade, came to him, because he was thinking of another 
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nymph, who possibly was as fickle. Will and the chaplain may have 
played against him, solicitous constantly to increase their stakes, and 
supposing that the wealthy Virginian wished to let them recover all 
their losings. But this was, by no means, Harry Warrington’s notion. 
When he was at home he had taken a part in scores of such games as these 
(whereby we may be led to suppose that he kept many little circum- 
stances of his life mum from his lady mother), and had learned to 
play and pay. And as he practised fair play towards his friends he 
expected it from them in return. 

“ The luck does seem to be with me, Cousin,” he said, in reply to 
some more oaths and growls of Will, “ and I am sure I do not want to 
press it ; but you don’t suppose I am going to be such a fool as to fling 
it away altogether ? I have quite a heap of your promises on paper by 
this time. If we are to go on playing, let us have the dollars on the 
table, if you please ; or, if not, the money — the worth of it.” 

“ Always the way with you rich men,” grumbled Will. “ Never 
lend except on security — always win because you are rich.” 

• “ Faith, Cousin, you have been of late for ever flinging my riches 
into my face. I have enough for my wants and for my creditors.” 

“ 0 that we could all say as much,” groaned the chaplain. “ How 
happy we, and how happy the duns would be ! "What have we got 
to play against our conqueror ? There is my new gown, Mr. Warring- 
ton. Will you set me five pieces agamst it ? I have but to preach in 
stuff if I lose. Stop ! I have a Chrysostom, a Fox’s Martyrs, a 
Baker’s Chronicle, and a cow and her calf. What shall we set against 
these ? ” 

“ I will bet one of Cousin Will’s notes for twenty pounds,” cried 
Mr. Warrington, producing one of those documents. 

“ Or I have my brown mare, and will back her red against your 
honour’s notes of hand, but against ready money.” 

“ I have my horse. I will back my horse against you for fifty ! ” 
bawls out Will. 

Harry took the offers of botli gentlemen. In the course of ten 
minutes the horse and the bay mare had both changed owners. Cousin 
William swore more fiercely than ever. The parson dashed his wig 
to the ground, and emulated his pupil in the loudness of his objurga- 
tions. Mr. Harry Warrington was quite calm, and not the least elated 
by his triumph. They had asked him to play, and he had played. He 
knew he should win. 0 beloved slumbering angel ! he thought, am 
I not sure of victory when you are kind to me ? He was looking out 
from his window towards the casement on the opposite side of the 
court, which he knew to be hers. He had forgot about his victims and 
their groans, and ill-luck, ere they crossed the court. Under yonder 
brilliant flickering star, behind yonder casement where the lamp was 
burning faintly, was his joy, and heart, and treasure. 


CHAPTER XX. 


FACII.IS DESCENSUS. 

H I L ST the good old Bishop of Cambray, 
in liis romance lately mentioned, de- 
scribed the disconsolate condition of 
Calypso at the departure of Ulysses, 
I forget whether he mentioned the 
grief of Calypso’s lady’s-maid on 
taking leave of Odysseus’s own 
gentleman. The menials must have 
wept together in the kitchen pre- 
cincts whilst the master and mistress 
took a last wild embrace in the draw- 
ing-room ; they must have hung 
round each other in the fore-cabin, 
whilst their principals broke their 
hearts in the grand-saloon. When 
the bell rang for the last time, and 
Ulysses’s mate bawled, “ Now ! any 
one for shore ! ” Calypso and her 
female attendant must have both walked over the same plank, with 
beating hearts and streaming eyes ; both must have waved pocket- 
handkerchiefs (of far different value and texture) as they stood on the 
quay to their friends on the departing vessel, whilst the people on the 
land and the crew crowding in the ship’s bows shouted. Hip, hip, 
huzzay (or whatever may be the equivalent Greek for the salutation) 
to all engaged on that voyage. But the point to be remembered is, that 
if Calypso ne pouvait se consoler, Calypso’s maid ne pouvait se consoler 
non plus. They had to walk the same plank of grief, and feel the same 
pang of separation ; on their return home, they might not use pocket- 
handkerchiefs of the same texture and value, but the tears, no doubt, 
were as salt and plentiful which one shed in her marble halls, and the 
other poured forth in the servants’ ditto. 

Not only did Harry Warrington leave Castlewood a victim to love, 
but Gumbo quitted the same premises, a prey to the same delightful 
passion. His wit, accomplishments, good-humour, his skill in dancing, 
cookery, and music, had endeared him to the whole female domestic 
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circle. More tlian one of the men might be jealous of him, but 
the ladies all were with him. There was no such objection to the 
poor black men then in England as has obtained since among 
white-skinned people. Their’s was a condition not perhaps of equality, 
but they had a sufferance and a certain grotesque sympathy from 
all ; and from women, no doubt, a kindness much more generous. 
When Ledyard and Parke, in Blackmansland, were persecuted by the 
men, did they not find the black women pitiful and kind to them ? 
Women are always kind towards our sex. What (mental) negroes do 
they not cherish ? what (moral) hunchbacks do they not adore ? what 
lepers, what idiots, what dull drivellers, what misshapen monsters (I 
speak figuratively) do they not fondle and cuddle ? Gumbo was 
treated by the women as kindly as many people no better than himself : 
it was only the men in the servants’ hall who rejoiced at the Virginian 
lad’s departure. I should like to see him taking leave. I should like to 
see Molly housemaid stealing to the terrace-gardens in the grey dawn- 
ing to cull a wistful posey. I should like to see Betty kitchenmaid 
cutting off a thick lock of her chestnut ringlets which she proposed to 
exchange for a woolly token from young Gumbo’s pate. Of course he 
said he was regum progenies, a descendant of Ashantee ldngs. In 
Caffraria, Connaught, and other places now inhabited by hereditary 
bondsmen, there must have been vast numbers of these potent 
sovereigns in former times, to judge from their descendants now 
extant. 

At the morning announced for Madame de Bernstein’s departure, 
all the numerous domestics of Castlewood crowded about the doors 
and passages, some to have a last glimpse of her ladyship s men 
and the fascinating Gumbo, some to take leave of her ladyship s maid, 
all to waylay the Baroness and her nephew for parting-fees, which it 
was the custom of that day largely to distribute among household 
servants. One and the other gave liberal gratuities to the liveried 
society, to the gentlemen in black and ruffles, and to the swarm of 
female attendants. Castlewood was the home ot the Baroness s youth, 
and as for her honest Harry, who had not only lived at free charges in 
the house, but had won horses and money — or promises of money — from 
his cousin and the unlucky chaplain, he was naturally of a generous 
turn, and felt that at this moment he ought not to stint his benevolent 
disposition. “ My mother, I know,” he thought, “ will wish me to be 
liberal to all the retainers of the Esmond family.” So he scattered 
about his gold pieces to right and left, and as if he had been as rich as 
Gumbo announced him to be. There was no one who came near him 
but had a share in his bounty. From the major-domo to the shoe-black, 
Mr. Harry had a peace-offering for them all. To the grim house- 
keeper in her still-room, to the feeble old porter in his lodge he distri- 
buted some token of his remembrance. When a man is in love with one 
woman in a family, it is astonishing how fond he becomes of every 
person connected with it. He ingratiates himself with the maids ; he 
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is bland with the butler ; he interests himself about the footman ; he 
runs on errands for the daughters ; he gives advice and lends money to 
the young son at college ; he pats little dogs which he would kick other- 
wise ; he smiles at old stories which would make him break out in 
yawns, were they uttered by any one but papa ; he drinks sweet port 
wine for which he would curse the steward and the whole committee of 
a club; he bears even with the cantankerous old maiden aunt; he 
beats time when darling little Fanny performs her piece on the piano, 
and smiles when wicked, lively little Bobby upsets the coffee over his 
shirt. 

Harry Warrington, in his way, and according to the customs of that 
age, had for a brief time past (by which I conclude that only for a brief 
time had his love been declared and accepted) given to the Castlewood 
family all these artless testimonies of his affection for one of them. 
Cousin Will should have won back his money and welcome, or 
have won as much of Harry’s own as the lad could spare. Neverthe- 
less, the lad, though a lover, was shrewd, keen, and fond of sport and 
fair play, and a judge of a good horse when he saw one. Having 
played for and won all the money which Will had, besides a great 
number of Mr. Esmond’s valuable autographs, Harry w-as very well 
pleased to win Will’s brown horse — that very quadruped which had nearly 
pushed him into the water on the first evening of Ins arrival at 
Castlewood. He had seen the horse’s performance often, and, in the 
midst of all his passion and romance, was not sorry to be possessed of 
such a sound, swift, well-bred hunter and roadster. When he had 
gazed at the stars sufficiently as they shone over his mistress’s window, 
and put her candle to bed, he repaired to his own dormitory, and there, 
no doubt, thought of his Maria and his horse with youthful satisfaction, 
and how sweet it would be to have one pillioned on the other, and to 
make the tour of all the island on such an animal with such a pair of 
white arms round his waist. He fell asleep ruminating on these 
things, and meditating a million of blessings on his Maria, in whose 
company he was to luxuriate at least for a week more. 

In the early morning poor Chaplain Sampson sent over his little 
black mare by the hands of his groom, footman, and gardener, who 
wept and bestowed a great number of kisses on the beast’s white nose 
as he handed him over to Gumbo. Gumbo and his master were both 
affected by the fellow’s sensibility ; the negro sen-ant showing his 
sympathy by weeping, and Harry by producing a couple of guineas, 
with which he astonished and speedily comforted the chaplain’s boy. 
Then Gumbo and the late groom led the beast away to the stable, 
having commands to bring him round with Mr. William’s horse after 
breakfast, at the hour when Madame Bernstein’s carriages were 
ordered. 

So courteous was he to his aunt, or so grateful for her departure, 
that the master of the house even made his appearance at the morning 
meal, in order to take leave of his guests. The ladies and the chaplain 
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were present— the only member of the family absent was Will : who, how- 
ever, left a note for his cousin, in which Will stated, in exceedingly had 
spelling, that he was obliged to go away to Salisbury Races that morning, 
hut that he had left the horse which his cousin won last night, and which 
Tom, Mr. Will’s groom, would hand over to Mr. Warrington’s servant. 
Will’s absence did not, prevent the rest of the party from drinking a 
dish of tea amicably, and in due time the carnages rolled into the 
courtyard, the servants packed them with the Baroness s multiplied 
luggage, and the moment of departure arrived. 

A large open landau contained the stout Baroness and her niece ; a 
couple of men-servants mounting on the box before them with pistols 
and blunderbusses ready in event of a meeting with highwaymen. In 
another carriage were their ladyships’ maids, and another servant m 
guard of the trunks, which, vast and numerous as they were, weie as 
nothing compared to the enormous baggage-train accompanying a lady 
of the present time. Mr. Warrington’s modest valises were placed in 
this second carriage under the maids’ guardianship, and Mr. Gumbo 
proposed to ride by the window for the chief part of the journey. 

My lord, with his step-mother and Lady Fanny, accompanied 
their kinswoman to the carriage-steps, and bade her farewell with many 
dutiful embraces. Her Lady Maria followed in a riding-dress, which 
Harry Warrington thought the most becoming costume in the world. 
A host of servants stood around, and begged Heaven bless her lady- 
ship. The Baroness’s departure was known in the village, and scores 
of the folks there stood waiting under the trees outside the gates, 
and huzzayed and waved their hats as the ponderous vehicles lolled 
away. 

Gumbo was gone for Mr. Warrington’s horses, as my lord, witli 
his arm under his young guest’s, paced up and down the court. 
“ I hear you carry away some of our horses out of Castlewood ? my 
lord said. 

Harry blushed. “A gentleman cannot refuse a fair game at the 
cards,” he said. “ I never wanted to play, nor would have played for 
money had not my cousin William forced me. As for the chaplain, 
it went to my heart to win from him, but he was as eager as my 
eousin.” 

“ I know— 1 know ! There is no blame to you, my boy. At Rome, 
you can’t help doing as Rome does ; and I am very glad that you have 
been able to give Will a lesson. He is mad about play would gamble 
his coat off his back — and I and the family have had to pay his 
debts ever so many times. May I ask how much you have won 
of him ?” 

“ Well, some eighteen pieces the first day or two, and his note lor a 
hundred and twenty more, and the brown horse, sixty that makes 
nigli upon two hundred. But, you know, cousin, all was fair, and it 
was even against my will that we played at all. Will ain t a match 
for me, my lord — that is the fact. Indeed he is not. 
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“ He is a match for most people, though,” sail my lord. “ His 
brown horse, I think you said ?” 

“ Yes. His brown horse — Prince William, out of Constitution. 
You don’t suppose I would set him sixty against his bay, my lord?” 

“ O, I didn’t know. I saw Will riding out this morning, most likely 
I did not remark what horse he was on. And you won the black mare 
from the parson ?” 

“ For fourteen. He will mount Gumbo very well. Why does not 
the rascal come round with the horses?” Harry's mind was away to 
lovely Maria. He longed to be trotting by her side. 

“ When you get to Tunbridge, Cousin Harry, you must be on the 
look-out against sharper players than the chaplain and Will. There 
is all sorts of queer company at the Wells.” 

“A Virginian learns pretty early to take care of himself, my lord,” 
says Harry, with a knowing nod. 

“ So it seems ! I recommend my sister to thee, Harry. Although 
she is not a baby ill years, she is as innocent as one. Thou will see 
that she comes to no mischief? ” 

“ I will guard her with my life, my lord ! ” cries Hany. 

“ Thou art a brave fellow. By the way, cousin, unless you are very 
fond of Castlewood, I would in your case not be in a great hurry to 
return to this lonely, tumble-down old house. I want myself to go to 
another place I have, and shall scarce be back here till the partridge- 
shooting. Go you and take charge of the women, of my sister and the 
Baroness, will you ? ” 

“ Indeed I will,” said Hany, his heart beating with happiness .at 
the thought. 

“ And I will write thee word when you shall bring my sister back 
to me. Here come the horses. Have you bid adieu to the countess 
and Lady Fanny? They are. kissing their hands to you from the 
music-room balcony.” 

Hany ran up to bid these ladies a farewell. He made that ceremony 
veiy brief, for he was anxious to be off to the charmer of his heart ; 
and came down stairs to mount his newly gotten steed, which Gumbo, 
himself astride on the parson’s black mare, held by the rein. 

There was Gumbo on the black mare, hideed, and holding another 
horse. But it was a bay horse, not a brown — a bay horse with broken 
knees — an aged, worn-out quadruped. 

“ What is this ? ” cries Harry. 

“ Your honour’s new horse,” says the groom, touching his cap. 

“ This brute ? ” exclaims the young gentleman, with one or more of 
those expressions then in use in England and Virginia. “Go and 
bring me round Prince William, Mr. William’s horse, the brown 
horse.” 

“ Mr. William have rode Prince William this morning away to 
Salisbury races. His last words was, ‘ Sam, saddle my bay horse, 
Cato, for Mr. Warrington this morning. He is Mr. Warrington’s 
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horse now. I sold him to him last night.’ And I know your honour 
is bountiful : you will consider the groom.” 

My lord could not help breaking into a laugh at these words of Sam 
the groom, whilst Harry, for his part, indulged in a number more of 
those remarks which politeness does not admit of our inserting here. 

“ Mr. William said he never could think of parting with the Prince 
under a hundred and twenty,” said the groom, looking at the young man. 

Lord Castlewood only laughed the more. “ M ill has been too much 
for thee, Harry Warrington.” 

“ Too much for me, my lord ! So may a fellow with loaded dice thiow 
sixes, and be too much for me. I do not call this betting, I call it cli 

“ Mr. Warrington ! Spare me bad words about my brother, if jou 
please ! Depend on it, I will take care that you are righted. Farewell. 
Hide quickly, or your coaches will be at Farnham before you , and 
waving him an adieu, my lord entered into the house, whilst Haiiy 
and his companion rode out of the courtyard. The young Virginian 
was much too eager to rejoin the carriages and his charmer, to remark 
the glances of unutterable love and affection which Gumbo shot from 
his fine eyes towards a young creature in the porter’s lodge. 

When the youth was gone, the chaplain and my lord sate down to 
finish their breakfast in peace and comfort. The two ladies did not 

return to this meal. _ 

“ That was one of Will’s confounded rascally tricks,”, says my lord. 
“ If our cousin breaks Will’s head, I should not wonder. 

“ He is used to the operation, my lord, and yet,” adds the chaplain, 
with a grin, “ when we were playing last night, the colour of the horse 
was not mentioned. I could not escape, having but one : and the black 
boy has ridden off on him. The young Virginian plays like a man, to 
do him justice.” 

“ He wins because he does not care about losing. I think there can 
be little doubt but that he is very well to do. His mother’s law-agents 
are my lawyers, and they write that the property is quite a principality , 
and grows richer every year.” 

“ Jf it were a kingdom, I know whom Mr. Warrington would make 
queen of it,” said the obsequious chaplain, 

“ Who can account for taste, parson '? ” asks his lordship, with a 
sneer. “ All men are so. The first woman I was in love with myself 
was forty ; and as jealous as if she had been fifteen. It runs in the 
family. Colonel Esmond (he in scarlet and the breastplate yonder) 
married my grandmother, who was almost old enough to be his. It 
this lad chooses to take out an elderly princess to Virginia, we must 

not balk him.” . 

“ ’Twere a consummation devoutly to be wished ! cries the chaplain. 
“ Had I not best go to Tunbridge Wells myself, my lord, and be on the 
spot, and ready to exercise my sacred function in behalf of the young 

couple ? ” _ . 

“ You shall have a pair of new nags, parson, if you do," said my lord. 
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And -with this we leave them peaceable over a pipe of tobacco after 
breakfast. 

Harry was in such a haste to join the carriages that he almost 
forgot to take off his hat, and acknowledge the cheers of the Castle- 
wood villagers : they all liked the lad whose frank, cordial ways and 
honest face got him a welcome in most places. Legends were still 
extant in Castlewood, of his grand-parents, and how his grand- 
father, Colonel Esmond, might have been Lord Castlewood, but 
would not. Old Lockwood at the gate often told of the Colonel’s 
gallantry in Queen Anne’s wars. His feats were exaggerated, the 
behaviour of the present family was contrasted with that of the old 
lord and lady : who might not have been very popular in their time, 
but were better folks than those now in possession. Lord Castlewood 
was a hard landlord : perhaps more disliked because he was known to 
be poor and embarrassed than because he was severe. As for Mr. 
Will, nobody was fond of him. The young gentleman had had many 
brawls and quarrels about the village, had received and given broken 
heads, had bills in the neighbouring towns which he could not or would 
not pay ; had been arraigned before magistrates for tampering with 
village girls, and waylaid and cudgelled by injured husbands, fathers, 
sweethearts. A hundred years ago his character and actions might 
have been described at length by the painter of manners : but the 
Comic Muse, now-a-days, does not lift up Molly Seagrim’s curtain ; 
she only indicates the presence of some one behind it, and passes 
on primly, with expressions of horror, and a fan before her eyes. 
The village had heard how the young Virginian squire had beaten Mr. 
Will at riding, at jumping, at shooting, and finally, at card-playing, 
for everything is known ; and they respected Harry all the more for this 
superiority. Above all, they admired him on account of the reputation 
of enormous wealth which Gumbo had made for his master. This 
fame had travelled over the whole county, and was preceding him at 
this moment on the boxes of Madame Bernstein’s carriages, from which 
the valets, as they descended at the inns to bait, spread astounding 
reports of the young Virginian’s rank and splendour. He was a prince 
in his own country. He had gold mines, diamond mines, furs, tobaccos, 
who knew what, or how much ? No wonder the honest Britons cheered 
him and respected him for his prosperity, as the noble-hearted fellows 
always do. I am surprised city corporations did not address him, and 
offer gold boxes with the freedom of the city — he was so rich. All, a 
proud thing it is to be a Briton, and think that there is no country 
where prosperity is so much respected as in ours ; and where success 
receives such constant affecting testimonials of loyalty. 

So, leaving the villagers bawling, and their hats tossing in the air, 
Han-}- spun-ed his sorry beast, and galloped, with Gumbo behind him, 
until he came up with the cloud of dust in the midst of which his 
charmer’s chariot was enveloped. Penetrating into this cloud, he found 
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himself at the window of the carnage. The Lady Mana had the 
seat to herself; by keeping a little behind the whee s he cou d haic 
the delight of seeing her divine eyes and smiles. She held a finger 
her lip. Madame Bernstein was already dozing on her cushions. 
Harry** did not care to disturb the old lady. To look at his c0 " sm 'V* 5 
bliss enough for him. The landscape around him might be beautiful, 
but what did he heed it? All the skies and trees of summer were as 
nothing compared to yonder face ; the hedgerow birds sang no such 

sweet music as her sweet monosyllables. . 

The Baroness’s fat horses were accustomed to short journeys, easy 
paces and plenty of feeding; so that, ill as Harry Warrington 
was mounted, he could, without much difficulty keep pace with s 
elderly kinswoman. At two o’clock they baited for a couple 
for dinner. Mr. Warrington paid the landlord generously, 
price could be too great for the pleasure which he enjoyed in being ne 
his adored Maria, and having the blissful chance of a conversation with 
Z£m intend by the soft bathing of Mml.me de tab 
who, after a comfortable meal, indulged in an agreeable halfihours 
slumber ? In voices soft and low, Maria and her young gentleman 
talked over and over again those delicious nonsenses which people in 
Harry’s condition never tire of hearing and uttering. , 

They were going to a crowded watering-place, where all sorts of 

beauty' and fashion would be assembled; timid Mana was certain that 

amongst the young beauties, Harry would discover some, whose charms 
were far more worthy to occupy his attention than any her homely 
face and figure could boast of. By all the gods Harry vowed that 
Venus herself could not tempt him from her side. It wa* .he s who for 
part had occasion to fear. When the young men of fashion beheld his 
peerless Maria they would crowd round her car; they would cause lie 
Korget the rough and humble American lad who knew nothing of 
fashion or wit, who had only a faithful heart at her service. 

Maria smiles, she casts her eyes to Heaven, she vows that Harry 
knows nothing of the truth and fidelity of woman ; it is his sex, on the 
contrary, wliifh proverbially is faithless, and which delights to play 
female hearts. A scuffle ensue, ; a clatter heard among 
the knives and forks of the dessert ; a glass tumbles over and bleaks. 
An “ 0 ! ” escapes from the innocent lips of Mana. The disturbance 
has been caused by the broad cuff of Mr. Warnngton s coat, which 
has been stretched across the table to seize Lady Maria s hand, and 
has upset the wine-glass in so doing. Surely nothmg could be more 
natural or indeed necessary, than that Harry, upon hearing his 
sex’s honour impeached, should seize upon his fair accusers hand, 
and vow eternal fidelity upon those charming fingers ? , 

What a part they play, or used to play, in love-making, those hmuls^. 
How quaintly they are squeezed at that period of life . J 

pushed into Conversation! what absurd vows and protests arc palme 
off by their aid ! What good can there be in pulling and pressu g 
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a thumb and four fingers ? I fancy I see Alexis laugh, who is haply 
reading this page by the side of Araminta. To talk about thumbs 
indeed ! ... Maria looks round, for her part, to see if Madame 

Bernstein has been awakened by the crash of the glass ; but the old 
lady slumbers quite calmly in her arm-chair, so her niece thinks there 
can be no harm in yielding to Harry’s gentle pressure. 

The horses are put to : Paradise is over — at least until the next 
occasion. When my landlord enters with the bill, Harry is standing 
quite at a distance from his cousin, looking from the window at the 
cavalcade gathering below. Madame Bernstein wakes up from her 
slumber, smiling and quite unconscious. With what profound care and 
reverential politeness Mi'. Warrington hands his aunt to her carriage ! 
how demure and simple looks Lady Maria as she follows ! Away go the 
carriages, in the midst of a profoundly bowing landlord and waiters ; 
of country folks gathered round the blazing inn-sign ; of shopmen 
gazing from their homely little doors ; of boys and market-folks under 
the colonnade of the old town-hall ; of loungers along the gabled street, 
“ It is the famous Baroness Bernstein. That is she, the old lady in the 
capuchin. It is the rich young American who is just come from Vir- 
ginia, and is worth millions and millions. Well, sure, he might have 
a better horse.” The cavalcade disappears, and the little town lapses 
into its usual quiet. The landlord goes back to his friends at the club, 
to tell how the great folks are going to sleep at the Bush, at Famliam, 
to-night. 

The inn-dinner had been plentiful, and all the three guests of the 
inn had done justice to the good cheer. Harry had the appetite 
natural to his period of life. Maria and her aunt were also not indif- 
ferent to a good dinner : Madame Bernstein had had a comfortable 
nap after heir’s, which had no doubt helped her to bear all the 
good things of the meal — the meat pies, and the fruit pies, and the 
strong ale, and the heady port wine. She reclined at ease on her 
seat of the landau, and looked back affably, and smiled at Harry and 
exchanged a little talk with him as he rode by the carriage side. But 
what ailed the beloved being who sate with her back to the horses ? 
Her complexion, which was exceedingly fair, was farther ornamented 
with a pair of red cheeks, which Harry took to be natural roses. (You 
see, madam, that your surmises regarding the Lady Maria’s conduct 
with her cousin are quite wrong and uncharitable, and that the timid 
lad had ma<Je no such experiments as you suppose, in order to ascertain 
whether the roses were real or artificial. A kiss, indeed ! I blush to 
think you should imagine that the present writer could indicate any- 
thing so shocking !) Maria’s bright red cheeks, I say still, continued 
to blush as it seemed with a strange metallic bloom : but the rest of 
her face, which had used to rival the lily in whiteness, became of a 
jonquil colour. Her eyes stared round with a ghastly expression. 
Harry was alarmed at the agony depicted in the charmer’s countenance ; 
which not only exhibited pain, but was exceedingly unbecoming. 
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Madame Bernstein also at length remarked lxer niece’s indisposition, 
and asked her if sitthig backwards in the carriage made her ill, which 
poor Maria confessed to be the fact. On this, the elder lady was 
forced to make room for her niece on her own side, and, in the course of 
the drive to Farnham, uttered many gruff, disagreeable, sarcastic remarks 
to her fellow-traveller, indicating her great displeasure that Maria should 


be so impertinent as to be ill on the first day of a journey. 

When they reached the Bush Inn at Farnham, under which name a 
famous inn has stood in Farnham town for these three hundred years 
— the dear invalid retired with her maid to her bedroom : scarcely 
glancing a piteous look at Harry as she retreated, and leaving the lad s 
mind hi a strange confusion of dismay and sympathy. Those yellow, 
yellow cheeks, those livid wrinkled eyelids, that ghastly red — how ill 
his blessed Maria looked ! And not only how ill, but how away , 
horrible thought, unmanly suspicion ! He tried to shut the idea out 
from his mind. He had little appetite for supper, though the jolly 
Baroness partook of that repast as if she had had no dinner; and 
certainly as if she had no sympathy with her invalid niece. 

She sent her major domo to see if Lady Maria would have anything 
from the table. The sen-ant brought back word that her ladyship w-as 
still very unwell, and declined any refreshment. 

“ I hope she intends to be well to-morrow morning,” cried Madame 
Bernstein, rapping her little hand on the table. “ I hate people to be ill 
in an inn, or on a journey. Will you play picquet with me, Harry ? 

Harry was happy to be able to play picquet with his aunt. “ That 
absurd Maria ! ” says Madame Bernstein, drinking from a great glass 
of negus, “ she takes liberties with herself. She never had a good 
constitution. She is forty-one years old. All her upper teeth are 
false, and she can’t eat with them. Thank Heaven, I have still got 
every tooth in my head. How clumsily you deal, child ! ” 

“ Deal clumsily, indeed ! ” Had a dentist been extracting Harry s 
own grinders at that moment, would he have been expected to mind 
his cards, and deal them neatly ? When a man is laid on the rack at 
the inquisition, is it natural that he should smile and speak politely 
and coherently to the grave, quiet Inquisitor ? Beyond that little 
question regarding the cards, Harry’s Inquisitor did not show the 
smallest disturbance. Her face indicated neither surprise, nor triumph, 
nor cruelty. Madame Bernstein did not give one more stab to her 
niece that night : but she played at cards, and prattled with Harry, 
indulging in her favourite talk about old times, and parting from him 
with great cordiality and good humour. Very likely he did not heed 
her stories. Very likely other thoughts occupied his mind. Maria 
is forty-one years old, Maria has false — 0, horrible, horrible ! Has 
she a false eye ? Has she false hair ? Has she a wooden leg ? 1 

envy not that boy’s dreams that night. 

Madame Bernstein, in the morning, said she had slept as sound as a 
top. She had no remorse, that was clear. (Some folks are happy and 
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easy in mind when their victim is stabbed and done for.) Lady Maria 
made her appearance at the breakfast table, too. Her ladyship’s indis- 
position was fortunately over : her aunt congratulated her affectionately 
on her good looks. She sate down to her breakfast. She looked 
appealingly in Harry’s face. He remarked, with his usual brilliancy 
and originality, that he was very glad her ladyship was better. Why, at 
the tone of his voice, did she start, and again gaze at him with 
frightened eyes ? There sate the Chief Inquisitor, smiling, perfectly 
calm, eating ham and muffins. 0, poor writhing, rack-rent victim ! 
O, stony Inquisitor ! O, Baroness Bernstein ! It was cruel ! cruel ! 

Bound about Famham the hops were gloriously green in the sun- 
shine, and the carriages drove through the richest, most beautiful 
country. Maria insisted upon taking her old seat. She thanked her 
dear aunt. It would not in the least incommode her now. She gazed, 
as she had done yesterday, in the face of the young knight riding by 
the carriage side. She looked for those answering signals which used 
to be lighted up in yonder two windows, and told that love was burning 
within. She smiled gently at him, to which token of regard he tried 
to answer with a sickly grin of recognition. Miserable youth ! Those 
were not false teeth he saw when she smiled. He thought they were, 
and they tore and lacerated him. 

And so the day sped on — sunshiny and brilliant overhead, but all 
over clouds for Harry and Maria. He saw nothing: he thought of 
Virginia : he remembered how he had been in love with Parson Broad- 
bent’s daughter at Jamestown, and how quickly that business had 
ended. He longed vaguely to be at home again. A plague on all 
these cold-hearted English relations ! Did they not all mean to trick 
him ? Were they not all scheming against him ? Had not that con- 
founded Will cheated him about the horse ? 

At this very juncture, Maria gave a scream so loud and shrill, that 
Madame Bernstein woke, that the coachman pulled his horses up, 
and the footman beside him sprang down from his box in a panic. 

“ Bet me out ! let me out ! ” screamed Maria. “ Let me go to him ! 
let me go to him ! ” 

“ What is it ?” asked the Baroness. 

It was that Will’s horse had come down on his knees and nose, had 
sent his rider over his head, and Mr. Harry, who ought to have known 
better, was lying on his own face quite motionless. 

Gumbo, who had been dallying with the maids of the second 
carnage, clattered up, and mingled his howls until Lady Maria’s 
lamentations. Madame Bernstein descended from her landau, and 
came slowly up, trembling a good deal. 

“ He is dead — he is dead !” sobbed Maria. 

“ Don’t be a goose, Maria ! ” her aunt said. “ Bing at that gate 
some one ! ” 

Will’s horse had gathered himself up and stood perfectly quiet after 
his feat : but his late rider gave not the slightest sign of life. 
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MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show-Rooms, Bland 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far tho largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from their manufactory. Queen’s Cutlery W orks, Sheffield. 

Electro-Silver Spoons and ForJcs, Fiddle 
Pattern, Full Size. 


Table Spoons 36s. per dozen. 

Table Forks 36s. „ 

Dessertspoons 37s. „ 

Dessert Forks 37s. ,, 

Tea Spoons I6s. » 

MESSRS. MAPPIN’S CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURES IN 

ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 

COMPRISING 

TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, SIDE DISHES, 
DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
And all articles usually made in Silver, can now be 
obtained from their London Warehouse, 

No. 67. King William Street, City. 



MAPPIN'S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING- 
KNIVES, SCISSORS. &c.. 

In every variety, warranted good by tho Makers. 

TV/TAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 

"A maintain their unrivalled superiority— handles 
cannot possibly become lose j the blades are all of tho 
very first quality, being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture Buyers supplied at their London Warehouse, 
67 and 68, King William Street, City, and Queen’s 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Ivory Table-Knives , Full Size , Balance Handles , 
which cannot possibly come loose in hot water. 

Table Knives 25s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 18s. „ 

Carvers 9s. per pair. 

yls above, with Sterling Silver Ferules. 

Table Knives 84s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 24s. „ 

Carvers . 11 s. pel* pair. 



MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 

DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 

SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 




Ladies* Travelling Toilette Mappln’s Gentle- Mappin’s Solid Leather Gentlemen s Traveling 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case, fitted Dressing-Bag, fitted corn- 
complete, £4 15s. fitted complete, £1 Is. complete, £2 2s. plete, £4 Ss. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
>r beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated catalogue, 
rhich is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTH ER MEDICINE. 

CURES (WITHOUT PHYSIC) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm, 
— all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, — Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn. Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by 

DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

\I7'HICH Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
' ' Saves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to tho most enfeebled. 


We extract a few out of the many thousand 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. ‘ ‘ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's 
Revalenta Arabiea Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. — Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49, 832. — ‘ 1 Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Fool. — Maria 
July, Wortham Liug, near Digs, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Xazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216. — Dr. Andrew Ure, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210. — Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212. — Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42, 116. — Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostratiou of strength. 

Cure No. 36, 418. — Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418. — Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 89,628. — Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. — William Hunts, Esq., 
barrister, of paralysis. 


expressions of gratitude from invalids : — 

Cure No. 46,270. — Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
: ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel Laxton, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 62,612. — The Dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 64,812. — Miss Virginia Zcguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180. — “Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food iu 
a very short time. — W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4,2GS. — “Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall he 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. John W. 
Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836.— “ Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains, in my neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. — Alex. 
Stnart, Archdeacon of Ross^Jjlkibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906. — “Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabiea Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


Important Caution Against tlie Fearful Dangers of Spurious Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabiea Food.” 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, llb.A2s. 9d. ; 
21b, 4s. 6d.; 61b., 11s.; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 51b, 22s.; 
101b., 33s. The 101b. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded carriage free, on receipt of 
I’o it -Office Order. 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street, London; Fortncjm, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, Graoecburch Street; 63 and 160, Oxford Street; 380, Strand. ^ 
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